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In Africa the Wajagga of Mount Kilimanjaro believe
that the dangerous animals of their country are sent by the
spirits of the dead to attack them, and in order to avoid the
danger in certain circumstances they abstain from calling
the creatures by their proper names and adopt substituted
names instead.    When they fear that an elephant is near them
in the forest they speak of the animal only as the chieftain,
they speak of the lion as " the Lord from below," and they
refer to the leopard as " rope " apparently on account of
the lithe and supple body of the beast.    But they attempt to
work on the feelings of the beasts in other and less compli-
mentary  ways.    Thus  they   call   the   elephant   " woman's
bag," because his hide is as cracked and wrinkled as a
woman's market bag.    They think that, humbled by this
mode of referring to him, the elephant will sneak shame-
facedly away.    But the lion and the giant snake are some-
times referred to by the high-sounding title of " Lord of the
Underworld." 1    The  Ibibio of Southern  Nigeria extract
a magical medicine from a crocodile, and for this purpose
they hunt and seek to capture the animal;  but in hunting it
they must abstain from mentioning the name of the crocodile,
and if only they observe this taboo they can approach the
brute in perfect safety.2   Among the  Ila-speaking tribes
of Northern Rhodesia it is a maxim that in travelling through
the wilderness you should not speak of the lion by his proper
name, but must refer to him only as Shikunze, the outsider,
or Kabwenga mukando> the great hyena, for otherwise you
might bring the beast upon you.    Further, in smelting iron
you should not speak of fire as fire, but only as " the fierce
one," and when women are threshing corn they may neither
drink water nor speak of it by name ;   they must, if it is
necessary at all, speak of it as mawa Leza, " that which falls
from the sky." 3
In primitive society a common taboo forbids people to
step over things or persons lying on the ground, because they
believe that to do so would exercise an injurious effect of some
sort on the things or persons stepped over. Elsewhere I
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